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“LA’s the Place’”—the city’s bicentennial slogan—aptly 
describes this city on the move. Since 1876, Southern 
Pacific has grown with Los Angeles. 


Story: Tony Adams 


“Gentlemen, I am no 
public speaker, but I can 


drive a spike!’’ With those 
few words SP President Charles 
Crocker officially opened SP’s 
first rail line into Los Angeles. 


The year was 1876. Southern Pacific 
Railroad had set another historic land- 
mark. The coming of the first transcon- 
tinental rail service to this small settle- 
ment would result in dramatic changes 
and greatly accelerate its growth. 

What began as a tiny pueblo of 11 
families on September 4,:1781, celebrates 
its bicentennial this year. Its original 
name was “Ei Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora 
la Reina de:Los Angeles de Porcifncula” 
(The Town.of Our Lady, Queen of the 
Angels. of ‘Porciuncula}, - which. was 
shortened to Los Angeles. This small set- 
tlement once occupied ‘only .28 square 
miles. Today, it covers 463 square miles 


and ‘boasts ‘a population of close to three 
million. A 5 


Southern Pacific has always played a 


(Significant :role ‘in the growth: and de- 
-velopment of this megalopolis. ‘In 1883, 
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seven years after SP linked Los An- 
geles by rail to the main line coming 
south from the San Joaquin Valley and 


San Francisco at Lang (near Palmdale), - 


the Sunset Route was opened from Los 
Angeles to New Orleans. Then in 1904 
the Coast Route between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco was completed. 

Meanwhile, Southern Pacific began 
extending tracks to. the outlying com- 
munities. As the rail network expanded, 
so did Los Angeles. 

Southern Pacific’s transportation part- 
nership with the city was strengthened in 
1911 with the incorporation of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, a consolidated 
system of eight electric interurban com- 
panies. At its operational peak during the 
mid-1920s, the “red car” system’ had 
1,164 smiles .of -lines .over - which’ 880 
interurban .dnd jocal trollies ran. It -re- 
mained a vital part-of Southern Califor- 
nia’s “transportation” system - until--1953 
when ‘passenger :service on ‘the ‘big red 
cars was discontinued because of declin- 
ing fidership. Pacific Electric’s extensive 


freight ‘system “was consolidated with - 


Southern “Pacific: :in 1965. Today “SP. 


moves freight ‘over ‘some of thé ‘tracks: 


that once belonged to Pacific Electric. a 
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Craig Koester (left) and Matt Vanderhorst, both industrial development specialists for 
SPIDCO, discuss the track layout for a proposed industrial building with Asst. Engineer Ed 


Sadowski and Industrial Engineer George Biggs (right). 


Los Angeles Dispatcher Sherman Hale and 
Asst. Chief Dispatcher Norm Pomeroy 
(standing) confer on train movements on 
the San Joaquin Division’s Tehachapi 
District. 


The Los Angeles Division 


The recently realigned Los Angeles 
Division, under the direction of Su- 
perintendent M. L. Burke, extends from 
San Luis Obispo to Redlands. Rail 
operations in the Los Angeles area con- 
sist of nearly 500 miles of main line and 
branch line tracks and three major ter- 
minals. It is the largest gathering and 
distribution center on the SP system. 

Taylor: Yard serves the cheavily in- 
dustrialized central city area. Here all-in- 
bound and outbound freight is classified. 

The locomotive maintenance plants at 
Taylor Yard and West. Colton,. another 
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Los Angeles 
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Locomotive Plant Manager Ed Lind (center) talks to Foremen Larry Oyler 


Anne Drischler, regional pricing manager, 
and SP sales representative Al Bilotti, 
verify a rate quotation for an SP customer. 


(right) and George Ybarra about the repair work being performed on an engine. 


of the major terminals in the Los Angeles 
Division, comprise the largest running 
maintenance facility on the system. Plant 
Manager E. F. Lind is very proud of the 
over 1,000 employees who work under 
his jurisdiction: “Here at the Taylor and 
West Colton shops we have 22 percent of 
all personnel employed in the locomotive 
plants on the entire system—including 
the Cotton Belt.” 

LA’s importance to SP is underscored 
by the fact that the majority of our ex- 
pedited trains either originate, terminate 
or run through Los Angeles. The com- 
bined operations service between 150 to 
200 locomotives daily. Sixty engine units 


are needed just to handle SP’s expedited 
freight-train schedules out of Los 
Angeles. It’s not unusual for the monthly 
diesel fuel bill to top $5 million. 

Out of City of Industry, 35 local and 
road-switcher freights serve commercial 
shippers daily. This includes the heavily 
industrialized Orange County area and 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach port com- 
plex—the leading deep-water port on the 
Pacific Coast and Southern California’s 
gateway to world trade. 

At West Colton Classification Yard, 
SP’s most sophisticated classification 
yard, an average of 2,000 cars go over the 
crest and are added to the 13 trains that 
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The Greater Los Angeles Area accounts for nearly haif the 
economy of California. It has the second largest concentra- 
tion of population, employment, business, indusiry and 
finance in the United States. 


Southern Pacific’s rail operations team up with the PMT System’s trucks in providing door- 


to-door intermodal service for Los Angeles’ ocean shippers. New intermodal harbor 
facilities are scheduled to begin operating late in 1982 or early 1983. 


are made up in this terminal daily. 

In addition to these major terminals, 
another important part of Southern 
Pacific’s rail operations is the 177-acre 
Transportation Center, located near 
downtown Los Angeles, 

The Transportation Center originates 
seven trains and receives nine inbound 
trains every day. Thirty-seven acres are 
for intermodal operations. PMT, SP’s 
trucking subsidiary, also has its district 
office and major LA freight terminal 
jocated here, The projected volume of 
freight to be handled by the Los Angeles 
Intermodal Services in 1981 is 185,000 
units. 

At the Engine Service Training Center 
at Cerritos, the only one of its kind on 
the SP system, six instructors qualify up 
to 16 engineers a month. In addition to 
classroom sessions, - students undergo 
rigorous individual training on the full- 
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computerized locomotive sim- 


PMT 


Southern Pacific and PMT operate 
three auto transport facilities in the Los 
Angeles area: one at Gemco at the 
General Motors’ Van Nuys plant; one at 
the General Motors’ South Gate plant; 
and one at Marnein the City of Industry. 

Four general-commodities freight ter- 
minals are also located in the five-county 
Los Angeles area. Within Southern 
California, PMT operates a fleet of over 
600 trucks and trailers which team up 
with the railroad to provide a full 
transportation service to shippers. 


SP Pipe Lines 


A very different kind of transportation 
is provided by Southern Pacific’ Pipe 
Lines. Headquartered in Los Angeles, 


SPPL is headed by President B. K. Smith 
and Vice President W. T. Eskew. Smith 
describes the -pipeline,. which operates 
round-the-clock séven days a week, as 
providing “the safest, most efficient and 
least expensive method for moving re- 
fined petroleum products from refineries 
and terminals to the consuming public, 
airports and military air bases.” 

On a daily basis, 270,500 barrels (one 
barrel equals 42 gallons) move through 
the SP pipeline network in the Los 
Angeles basin. It would be equivalent to 
1,500 highway truck tankers, each carry- 
ing about 180 barrels, traveling over 
Southern California freeways every day, 
or 60 trucks per hour. 


SP Communications Company 


Southern Pacific Communications Co. 
is represented by its downtown technical 
operations center, second largest after 
New York, and its division sales office in 
Torrance. SPRINT, SPCC’s alternative 
long-distance telephone service, has its 
largest customer base nationwide in Los 
Angeles. Among its major customers are 
service and manufacturing industries, 
airlines, banks and other businesses 
which rely heavily on long distance 
phone service. SPRINT also provides 
residential service to this growing area. 


SP Land Company 


The Southern California region of 
Southern Pacific Land Company extends 
from the Tehachapi Mountains to the 
Arizona-Mexico border. 

The Natural Resources Division 
handles some 850,000 acres—mostly in 
the high desert—and monitors numerous 
leases for mineral exploration, and 
recreational and agricultural use. In ad- 
dition, this division is involved in the 
Salton Sea Geothermal Research and 
Development Program—a joint-venture 
with Southern California Edison and 
Union Oil. A 10-megawatt power plant is 
now under construction. 

The Real Estate Division manages ap- 
proximately 7,000 leases on approx- 
imately 20,000 acres of SPTCo land. The 
property consists of abandoned SP 
tights-of-way, station grounds, and 
unused portions of rights-of-way which 
the Land Company manages until re- 
quired again for railroad uses. 

Throughout Southern California, SP 
leases involve restaurants, shopping 
centers, ‘commercial facilities such as 
motels, offices, convalescent hospitals, 
public storage and racquet. ball/health 
clubs, as well as residential and industrial 
developments. This region: is ‘a major 
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SANTA ANA 


Most of Southern Pacific’s major subsidiaries have offices or facilities in Los Angeles. The 
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largest is SP Transportation Co. which employs more than 4,600 people. 


contributor to Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s rental income which topped $34 
million last year. 

Another Southern Pacific land group 
company is Los Angeles Union Ter- 
minal, Inc. which manages 70 acres of 
Southern Pacific Transportation Com- 
pany property in the city’s industrial 
district. This includes the Los Angeles 
Wholesale Produce Market, a nine- 
building complex in the downtown area 
comprising nearly two-million-square- 
feet of warehouse and office space. 

A new addition to the SP Land group 
companies is Southern Pacific Develop- 
ment Company (SPDC). 

SPDC is a majority partner in the 
Pacific Design Center—nicknamed “the 
Blue Whale” because of its massive size 
and color. Located in West Hollywood, 
the Pacific Design Center is the West's 
largest furniture and decorator mart. 


SP Industrial Development Co. 


Southern Pacific Industrial Develop- 
ment Company’s Southern California 
staff locates approximately seven new in- 
dustries per month at SP rail-served loca- 
tions. In addition-to working with major 
private developers and local muni- 
cipalities in designing and constructing 
tail-served facilities, SP has in the past 20 
years developed 25 industrial parks in 
Southern California. 

A prime example of SPIDCO’s ac- 
tivities is the 785-acre Buena Park In- 
dustrial District where 80 rail-served in- 
dustries have constructed buildings of 
more than nine-million-square-feet. 
These industries generate revenue of ap- 
proximately $20-million a-year for the 
railroad. 3 

SPIDCO manages 950 fully-improved 
acres in 20 industrial parks, More than 


1,000 acres in six strategically located 
areas in Southern California are planned 
for development. 

With scarcity of rail-served industrial 
parcels, particularly in the Los Angeles 
and Orange County areas, emphasis in 
Southern California during the past few 
years has been on long-term land leases 
rather than sales. This enables industries 
to lease the land and construct their own 
facilities. A number of such leases have 
been signed by SPIDCO within the past 
two years involving over 100 acres. 


Ticor 


Ticor, the newest member of the 
Southern Pacific family, is a diversified, 
financial services management company 
headquartered in Los Angeles’ mid- 
Wilshire district with operations in title 
insurance, private mortgage insurance 
and printing. In the five counties of the 
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greater Los Angeles area, Ticor’s 1980 
sales volume topped $73 million (na- 
tionally, revenues reached $444 million). 
The company, which was acquired by SP 
in 1979, employs 3,122 in the Los 
Angeles area with an annual payroll in 
excess of $57 million. 

Rocco C. Siciliano, chairman and 
chief executive officer, spoke recently of 
Ticor’s broader focus: “The wider 
responsibility of today’s corporation is to 
the communities which it serves... . Pd 
like to see us all support financially, as 
well as with personal involvement, civic, 
charitable, educational and social 
organizations.”” The Ticor group, 
through its Foundation grants and its 
work with the California Historical 
Society, is a company deeply committed 
to the Southern California community, 
of which it has been an integral part since 
1893. 


Beyond Railroading 


Southern Pacific’s regional head- 
quarters are in the Pacific Electric 
Building in downtown Los Angeles. 
When it was opened in 1905, the building 
was the city’s biggest at nine stories. 
Visualiy, the building, out of which the 
big red cars used to run, is a symbolic tie 
with transportation history in Southern 
California. But in the 1980s Southern 
Pacific Company’s influence stretches 
much further than the ribbons of rails 
which once spanned the region. 

The Southern Pacific Company, while 
continuing as a major leader in rail- 
roading, has become a diversified cor- 
poration serving the Southern Califor- 
nia economy. Like the city it serves, SP 
looks forward to the next 100 years. 
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SPPL Scheduler Marty Vice prepares for 
his shift by gathering information from the 
“paper pipeline,” a visual display of 
pipeline product movement. 


.to the Great t Sahara recaals 


The Entertainment _ 


Capital of the World| 


You want.a desert,. camels, : 
‘sand duries, palm trees? No 


problem, Inthe 1920s, SP’s 
Location Bureau had a star 


ring role in a new, magical 


industry that could“ trans- 
form Oxnard, California i in- 


Tt was sthe movies * golden era: 

By the:end of World “War J, -Amer- 
ican films dominated the world ‘market 
and ali roads led to Hollywood. 

Hollywood ‘was’ million-dollar “make 


believe and its films set the style and pace : 
for the 1920s. 


Movies were the country’ S newest ma- 


jor-industry and ‘Southern Pacific was ‘ 


one of its stars, 

It began innocenily enough in 1876 
when ‘SP. completed “its “Valley-‘Line -be- 
tween San Francisco and Los‘Angeles.:’ ” 

Eighteen ‘years later—or. so ‘the story 
goes—Horace Henderson, a Kansas City 


:prohibitionist, bought 120 acrés near Los 


Angeles : and “his wife named the place 
Hollywood. : 
Then, ‘in '1908 ‘the Selig Polyscope 


-Company rented:a vacant lot-at the cor- 
ner-of Seventh and Olive Streets in Los 


Angeles, built a'small stage, and started 
filming the first movie in the West. 

“ Who ‘could ‘have guessed ‘these seem- 
ingly unrelated events would merge to set 
the entertainment ‘world’on its’ear ‘or 
generate substantial Tevenues “for othe 
railroad? *< 


Things ‘began: slowly: In 1915 SP’s® 


revenue from the movie industry ‘was 0) 


“ly $8,000; in 1916 it increased to $25,000; 
“but by 1917 it hit $100,000.° > ‘ 
‘SP “pounced “on “the: opportu: ty sand: 
opened “a Location “Bureau in its’ Los~ 


ard: Califo nay’ ” was the reply. : 
“The Atrains, : selves; appeared in 


: stars as Mary Pickford, ‘William Ss. Hart, i 
Douglas Fairbanks, and the ever Popular, 


Fred Stone and May Allison. 
By. 1920.'SP : 


tons of ‘materials to points: 


the railroad’: 


3 biggest : “moves occurred i 


“1923 when‘ SP handled the transportat 
for Cecil 


deMille’: ’s “The 


About 40 trains a day—including most 
of our time-sensitive traffic on such ex- 
pedited schedules as the Blue Streak Mer- 
chandise, Golden Piggyback Express 
and Memphis Blue Streak Merchandise 
—take this scenic, high desert route. 

The track skirts the Dragoon and Rin- 
con Mountains, passing through now 
busted boomtowns that sprung up with 
the discovery of silver in the mountains. 
Old coal chutes that belonged to another 
railroading era still stand alongside the 
mainline. The tracks run north of a 
beautiful blue lake at Cochise—or so it 
seems. This dry lake bed, one of two 
along “The Stormy’s” route, has de- 
ceived railroaders for generations. It’s 
really a mirage—a trick Mother Nature 
does so well in the desert. 

The 165-mile-long roiler coaster ride 
along “The Stormy” consists of four ma- 
jor hills: Mescal, Dragoon, Raso and 
Steins. Eastbound trains leaving Tucson 
at an elevation of 2,400 feet, climb a 40- 
mile grade before reaching the top of the 
first hill at Mescal, over 4,100 feet above 
sea level. 

“The Stormy’ reaches its highest 
elevation at Dragoon (4,500 feet). Two 
more peaks and valleys are encountered 
before reaching Lordsburg. Grades as 
steep as 1.4 percent don’t present any 
problems since power can be added at 
either Tucson or El Paso, if necessary. 

The track is fast. Continuous welded 
rail, centralized traffic control (CTC) 
and nearly 30 miles of double track help 


At left: The desert turns green during the 
“monsoon season” in southern Arizona, At 
Mescai, where an old coal chute used for steam 
locomotives still stands, an eastbound freight 
nears the rise of the first of four hills it will go 
over before reaching Lordsburg, New Mexico. 
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speed the trains along. 

Expedited trains make the trip in under 
four hours—the same trip took three to 
four times longer before today’s so- 
phisticated technology offered im- 
provements. 

Train dispatchers play a key role in the 
smooth flow of traffic over “The 
Stormy.” 

“The entire line is CFC,” says Ike 
Isenberger, a train dispatcher who 
maneuvers trains along “The Stormy” 
from his console in Tucson. “The double 
track over the long grade from Tucson to 
Mescal helps out a lot, too.” 

CTC not only makes Isenberger’s job 
of maneuvering trains along “The 
Stormy” easier, it makes for much more 
efficient train operations. 

In addition to the transcontinental 
freight that moves over this route, 
Isenberger also coordinates a daily local 
that operates between Tucson and Lords- 
burg—one train in each direction. Three 
branch lines—the Globe, Clifton and 
Douglas Branches—join the mainline 
along “The Stormy” to provide service 
to Arizona’s important copper industry. 

Train crews get a workout from a trip 
across “The Stormy.” 

“You're required to use every train 
handling technique in the book,” says 
Jackson Baldridge, a locomotive 
engineer who’s been with SP for nine 
years. ““There’s both flatlands and hills 
to go over. Every trip is different—it 
depends on the train’s weight, its 
schedule and the weather, to some ex- 
tent. It can be shirtsleeve weather in Tuc- 
son and snowing in the mountains.” 

A 50-degree variation is not 
unusual—it’s _part of “The Stormy’s” 
Teputation. 
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Laura Kimberly, making her qualifying trip 
as an engineer, discusses the trip with Loco- 
motive Engineer Jackson Baldridge. 


“The Stormy” comes under. Trainmaster 
H.C. Hansen’s district. 


An eastbound ‘train gets an inspection at’Tucson from’ From. his CTC console in Tucson, Dispatcher Ike Isenberger handles ‘trains 


Carman Emilio Perez. 


traveling over “The Stormy’s” 165 miles of track. 


Reservists Have the ‘Can Do’ Spirit 


More than 300 officers, men and women of Reserve Naval Mobil 
Construction Battalion Seventeen spent two weeks this summer at 
Camp Roberts near San Miguel, California. They trained in military 
tactics, weapons, field communications, and small unit leadership. 
When they weren’t training, they were busy with repair and 
maintenance projects that demonstrated the Seabee’s “Can Do” 
spirit. The Seabees are a special branch of the U.S. Navy—sailors 
who specialize in construction projects. Their motto is “We 
Build—We Fight.”” Two members of this battalion~-Frank Foote 
and “Red” Key—are also SP employees. 


Frank Foote, Red Key and thousands 
like them have two careers, In addition to 
their full time jobs—Key is a clerk at 
Douglas, Ariz. and Foote is a mechanical 
refrigeration repairman for PFE at Tuc- 
son—they spend a minimum of one 
weekend a month and two weeks a year 
training in an armed forces reserve unit. 

Key is command chief of the 31st 
Reserve Naval Construction Regiment 
headquartered at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
with detachments from the Mississippi 
River to the West Coast. Foote is a steel 
worker chief, 

Key joined the Navy in 1951 and 
served with the Seabees for four years 
during the Korean conflict. One year and 
one day after his official discharge from 
active duty, Key was back in the service 


of his country—this time as a reservist. 
That was 29 years ago, and it’s one deci- 
sion he’s never regretted. 

“Yve served with several construction 
battalions, public works and main- 
tenance units on three continents 
—from the South Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic,” he says. The projects have been 
varied: constructing airfields, dry docks, 
fueling piers—even rail repairs and track 
work. 

Like so many other SP employees, Key 
has worked around the system—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, West Colton, 
Phoenix, Yuma and Tucson. 

Each time he moved, he also trans- 
ferred to a new reserve unit. Sometimes 
the new units were not conveniently 
located around the corner. For 13 years, 


he made 600-mile round trips for his 
monthly drill weekends to retain his 
reserve status. 

Foote joined the Navy when he was 18 
and spent three years in China before be- 
ing honorably discharged in 1950. He 
went to work for PFE shortly after that, 
but after two years, decided he wanted to 
try other things. His interest in elec- 
tronics—he’s a ham radio operator and 
likes to tinker with television repairs 
~-had some effect on his joining the 
Seabees in 1967. As a reservist, he’s been 
able to take some electronics courses to 
expand his knowledge of his hobby, 
Then in 1975, after the company he was 
working for moved its headquarters to 
Texas, Foote rejoined PFE. “Tucson’s 
my home and I didn’t want to leave,” he 
says. “I was happy to be able to come 
back to PFE.” 

Both Key and Foote have a great sense 
of duty to their families, employers and 
country. 

“A person must be dedicated,” Key 
says. “A chief for the Seabees is much 
more than a weekend job. It’s a lot of 
responsibility, but I accept it. It’s the 
same attitude that I have about my work 
for SP. If it’s my responsibility, Ill see 
that it’s done right.” Or as the Seabees 
say—“Can Do.” — Darlene Jensen 


Nick Juarez gives blood once again. 


SP Club Sponsors 
August Blood Drive 


“You can’t manufacture blood; only 
another human being can give this gift,” 
Nick Juarez says, as he climbs on the 
gurney for the 45th time. 

Thirty-five years and 45 pints of 
blood: that’s his record with SP and San 
Francisco’s Irwin Memorial Blood Bank. 
In all that time, neither he nor any other 
Juarez family member has withdrawn a 
single credit. 

That’s probably due to good luck and 
not because Juarez is chief clerk in over- 
charge claims at San Francisco. 

Juarez was one of 156 donors who 
gave during the San Francisco SP Club’s 
August blood drive. August is a needy 
month for most hospitals because it’s a 
popular time for vacations. Vacationers 
are less likely to give yet more likely to re- 
quire this precious substance because of 
auto accidents and other vacation-related 
mishaps. Reserves go down while de- 
mand goes up. Q 

Summer is over, but you can stili help 
surgery patients in your community’s 
hospitals by. giving blood at your local 
blood bank. : 


Railroad Retirement Tax 
Increases in October 


SP employees, as well as the com- 
pany, start paying higher railroad 
retirement taxes on October 1. 

According to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, these increases are 
necessary to relieve financial problems 
which could have resulted in insuffi- 
cient funds for benefits payments start- 
ing in 1982 or 1983. Beneficiaries 
under railroad retirement outnumber 
workers more than two to one. That, 
along with inflation, had threatened 
future benefit payments and prompted 
the increase. 

On October 1, railroad workers will 
be required to pay a 2 percent “Tier II” 
supplemental payment on monthly 
earnings up to $1,850 in addition to the 
Tier I tax (6.65 percent on earnings up 
to $2,475). At present, an employee’s 
maximum contribution to railroad 
retirement is $165. In October, it will 
increase by $37 (the maximum amount 
for the Tier 11 supplemental payment} 
to $202 a month. 

Southern Pacific’s contribution to 
railroad retirement will increase as 
well. The company’s Tier II payment 
goes up from $175 to $217 per 
employee. SP pays a 6.65 percent Tier I 
tax on each employee’s earnings up to 
$2,475 and an additional tax of 14.5 
cents per hour to cover a supplemental 
annuity. All together, SP contributes a 
maximum amount each month of $407 
per employee to railroad retirement. 


Income Tax Lowered 


The first of three tax cuts for per- 
sonal income tax will take effect Oc- 
tober 1. 

Under the Economic Recovery Tax 
Act of 1981, individual taxpayers will 
have their payroll taxes reduced 5 per- 
cent on October 1, followed by a 10 
percent reduction on July 1, 1982 anda 
second 10 percent reduction on July 1, 
1983. The Act also provides further tax 
reductions after 1984 through indexa- 
tion of tax rates to avoid the effects of 
inflation. 


Mohan Smith 


Mohan, Smith Move into 
New Executive Dept. Posts 


D. M. Mohan and D.A. Smith have 
been appointed assistants to the president 
in the Executive Department. 

In the newly created positions, Smith 
and Mohan will assist Mr. McNear and 
Mr. Furth with both their long range ac- 
tivities, as well as day-to-day respon- 
sibilities. 

Smith joined the company as a 
transportation assistant in 1969, then 
moved into the Treasury Department the 
following year as a financial analyst. In 
1972 he was promoted to manager, 
financial services, a position he held until 
he was named assistant to vice president 
in 1980. Smith received his M.B.A. from 
Oregon State University. 

Mohan, who joined the company in 
1968 as a transportation assistant on the 
Western Division, earned his M.B.A. 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley. His extensive experience in the 
Operating Department includes positions 
as assistant trainmaster, trainmaster, 
assistant division superintendent and 
division superintendent of the Western 
and Los Angeles Divisions. He was 
named assistant general manager earlier 
this year. 


Railroaders Commended 


Locomotive Engineer L.G. Dretsch 
and Conductor R.J. Ashby have been 
commended by the City Council of 
Carlin, Nevada for rescuing a family 
from the basement of a burning house. 
The Carlin Fire Chief noted that 
without the assistance of the -two 
trainmen, the three occupants would 
not have survived. 
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First Systemwide Meeting of Accounting Department 


SP Transportation Company President D.K. McNear gives members of the Accounting 
Department an overview of Southern Pacific at the first general meeting of the department. 
Other speakers included Vice President Operations Rob Krebs and Accounting Department 
managers, who summarized their progress towards 1981 goals. SPTCo Vice President and 
Controller E.L, Johnson organized the two-day staff meeting to broaden understanding of 
overall SP objectives as well as specific 1981 department goals. Accounting managers from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Burlingame, Brisbane, Houston, Phoenix, San Antonio and 
Tyler attended the meeting held in San Francisco. Oo 


Oversized Pipe for 
Natural Gas Pipeline 


This month, 40 to 60-car unit trains are 
transporting the final shipments of over- 
sized pipe for a portion of a 4,800-mile 
pipeline to link upper Midwestern and 
Pacific coast states with Alaskan and 
Canadian natural gas. 

Eventually the Alaska Highway 
Natural Gas Pipeline will stretch from 
Prudhoe Bay in northern Alaska to the 
Chicago and San Francisco areas. 

The pipe is so large (42 inches in 
diameter and 40 feet long) that flatcars 
have been fitted with 10-foot wide 
wooden bearing pieces to carry it safely. 
Usually nine-foot bearing pieces give 
freight enough support. 

The pipe is manufactured in several 
areas. SP carries pipe from California’s 
Napa. Valley to interchange at Ogden and 
from’Baytown and Galveston, Texas via 


Cotton Belt to East St. Louis. Other. 


railroads are delivering the pipe to points 
on the 1,117-mile eastern “leg” or -seg- 
ment‘of the pipeline, which runs between 
Chicago and a point on the Canadian 
border in eastern Montana. 
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The Sporting Life 


San Francisco and Herington, Kansas 
were the places for sports competition 
this summer. 

In San Francisco, eight General Office 
athletes from Accounting, Marketing 
and the Land Company finished ninth in 
a field of 20 teams at a Muscular 
Dystrophy Association special fund rais- 
ing event. The Corporate Fitness Chal- 
lenge raised $10,000 for the Association. 

Kudos go to Marketing’s John Elfv- 
ing, who finished second in a racquetball 
exhibition; to SP Land Company’s Cle- 
ment Chin, who tied for third place in a 
basketball contest; and to Marketing’s 
Mark Zuercher, who finished ninth 
among 120 runners in the two-mile run. 

In Herington, the “Cotton Belt Kids” 
captured the state championship in the 
Town and Country Junior Division 
baseball tournament for 10 to 12-year- 
olds. Cotton Belt Trainman Steve Lewis 
helped coach. 

In the Babe Ruth League’s Prep Divi- 
sion for 13 to 15-year-olds, the Cotton 
Belt sponsored team won the state cham- 
pionship for .its- division. Cotton Belt 
Trainman John Rose was one of the 
team’s coaches. 


‘Select-A-Power’ Helps 
Some Trains Save Fuel 


Railroaders are getting a new tool to 
get more work out of each gallon of 
diesel fuel locomotives use. 

The Mechanical and Operating 
Departments have chosen “Select-A- 
Power” for installation in 17 special 4- 
unit consists of light-weight, high-horse- 
power GP40-2 locomotives. 

With Select-A-Power, locomotive 
engineers will be able to save fuel by 
throttling back the trailing engines to low 
throttle positions when the power of 
these units is not required. 

Super expedited trains between East 
St. Louis and Los Angeles (specifically, 
the BSMFF, APLAA, LAEST and 
LAESJ) are scheduled to be equipped 
with Select-A-Power before the end of 
the year. 

Fuel saving rules are here to stay at SP 
because they’re needed and because 
they’re getting results. A comparison of 
1979 fuel usage with that of Jan.-June 
1981 shows it has taken, on the average, 
5.7 percent less fuel to move one ton of 
freight one mile this year. Ton/miles are 
a standard transportation industry unit 
for comparing cost and performance. 

Vice President-Operations Rob Krebs 
says 5.7 percent savings, while a credit to 
all involved, is just the beginning. He’s 
aiming for an even better showing in the 
months to come. 


Bulletin Board 


John Armenta, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal, a division of SP Land Com- 
pany, has been named “Market Manager 
of the Year” by the National Association 
of Produce Market Managers: 

Larry. L. Huffman, account executive 
in Fresno, California has been elected 
second ‘vice: president. of the Fresno 
Transportation Club. 

Mary Jane Spencer, -general -clerk in 
the Houston’ Zone Office, -has been in- 
stalled as president of the Pilot Club of 
Houston, Inc., a service organization for 
business women. : 
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Taming Computers with Friendly Language 


Maria Sotelo is new to the Southern 
Pacific Communications Company, but 
not to the world of computers. At her 
previous job, she worked around com- 
puters for 12 years. Now, SPCC’s In- 
formation Center is helping her learn to 
use the computer more effectively. 

The Information Center is an SPCC 
in-house training center which offers 
training in IBM “user-friendly” software 
packages or languages. Thanks to Center 
training, Sotelo and approximately 100 
other SPCC employees are fogging in to 
access the company’s data base 
{computerese for working at a video 
display unit to learn or rearrange 
computer-stored information). 

The Center offers immediate benefits 
to SPCC and its employees, but it is also 
an IBM-designed prototype which may 
offer a solution to a pervasive problem in 
computer use today. 

Computer industry leaders—like 
IBM—are concerned because, as com- 
puters become more complex, the gap 
between computer potential and actual 
computer use is widening. People, or at 
least non-programmers, are failing to 
keep up. 

At SPCC, Information Center trained 
“para-programmers” are helping to 
bridge the gap between computer use and 
computer potential. Information Center 
Manager Jim Brya says, “It’s non- 
computer professionals putting com- 
puters to use in their own areas who will 
help computers live up to expectations in 
the business world.” 

IBM selected SPCC as the first site in 
the U.S. for an Information Center last 
year. Since July 1980, SPCC’s Manage- 
ment Information Services Department 
has operated the Center and staffed it 
with Brya, Support Specialist Joy Flint 
and four SPCC-trained teaching con- 
sultants. 

The three languages taught by the con- 
sultants are usually referred to by their 
acronyms. DCF stands for Document 
Composition Facility. It supplements the 
computer’s word processing capability. 

ADRS2 (A Departmental Reporting 
System—the 2 means there was an earlier 
version) can be-used to write reports and 
to manipulate (sort, merge, calculate, 
etc.) up to 5,000 records in various ways. 

APL/DI1(A Programming Language/ 
Data Interface) gets users in-touch with a 
file of 70,000 records and ‘is the most 


French may be the lan- 
guage of love, but DCF, 
ADRS? and APL/DI ere 
friendly enough for 
SPCC’s Information 
renter in Burlingaine. 
With these three 
“user-friendly”? computer 
languages, SPCC people 
are having (éte-i-tétes with 
the company computer 
without having to become 
prograntuiers. 


A thoughtful moment at SPCC’s Informa- 
tion Center. Traffic Analyst Maria Sotelo 
works out an APL/DI problem with a little 
coaching from George Vinall. 


sophisticated of the 
languages. 

The Information Center’s four con- 
sultants, Denise Krogh, Ginny Rollett, 
Terry Williams and George Vinall, teach 
informal group classes at the Center one 
day a week. ‘During the other four days, 
they provide. one-to-one counseling in 
logic and language to users. 


three friendly 


In practice, the new ‘languages ‘help 
people like Systems Programmer. Alex 
Cois add operating updates to employee 
manuals and then distribute the changes 
to affected employees. Even though he is 
a programmer, Cois uses DCF to update 
the manuals because it corrects outlines 
and generates manuscripts so easily. An 
entirely fresh new manuscript can be 
generated without recourse to a typist. 

Bob McLeod, project manager- 
administrative systems, and Mary 
Heaney, manager-credit and collection 
research, use a DCF form letter to com- 
municate with SPRINT customers 
targeted by APL/DI program com- 
mands. Although the letters are 
computer-printed, they look individually 
typed. 

In Engineering, Bill Staton uses 
APL/DI to identify unused or problem 
circuits in the SPCC network which 
should be made available for installa- 
tions. 

Of the SPCC employees who have 
been trained at the Information Center, 
approximately 40 percent are from 
engineering, 40 percent from finance and 
10 percent from advertising and 
marketing. 

SPCC people have been quick to spot 
the practical advantages of improved ac- 
cess to the company’s computers, and as 
a result, classes are so popular that 
they’re often booked six months in ad- 
vance. 

IBM seems to be pleased with SPCC’s 
application of the Information Center 
concept. At IBM expense, executives 
from Blue Cross, U.S. Steel, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Best Western, Litton 
Systems, Allstate Savings & Loan and 
many more have been flown to Burl- 
ingame to observe Center operations. 

The Center represents about a 
$200,000 annual investment, but it’s 
worth about $2 million in productivity, 
according to Joel Dietrich, head of 
Management Information Services. He 
says, “It’s one of the most promising 
ideas to come along in the computer in- 
dustry in about 10 or 15 years.” 

People as well as computers have 
potential. Maria Sotelo also commends 
the Information Center and says, “One 
of the best things about SPCC is educa- 
tional programs like this one. 1 would 
have appreciated something like this 
where I used to work.” 
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SP’s 100th anniversary in El Paso was com- 
memorated with the driving of a golden spike by 
General Manager C. T. Babers. El Paso Mayor 
Jonathan Rogers (left) watches attentively while 
NdeM officials observed the ceremony from the 
front of the locomotive. 


The international cities of El Paso and 
Juarez marked their 400th anniversary 
on July 9 with a four-day celebration. 
Among the many events commemorated 
during the “4 Centuries ’81” festivities 
was a salute to railroads. 

Spanish priests and soldiers were the 
first European explorers to come to El 
Paso del Norte (The Pass ofthe North) in 
1581. SP’s arrival—300 years later in 
1881—contributed to the growth and 
development of this small border town 
into a major transportation crossroads 
for the Southwest. 


The No. I Flag, representing the El Paso Locomotive Maintenance Plant’s excellence in performance, 
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SP Joins in the Celebration 


El Paso’s 400th Anniversary Includes a Salute to the Railroads. 


Today SP’s main lines from Kansas 
City and Houston meet at El Paso; traf- 
fic to and from Mexico interchanges with 
SP at El Paso-Juarez. 

Nearly 1,200 SP employees are located 
in El Paso. Our locomotive maintenance 
plant maintains more than 175 engines 
for moving local, as well as transcon- 
tinental, freight. For the last two years, 
the El Paso Locomotive Maintenance 
Plant has achieved the highest plant per- 
formance of all locomotive mainte- 
nance facilities throughout the system. 


was presented at an open house in March. Accepting the flag are Foreman H. Maynard, Machinist P. 
Schneider, Electrician J. S. Titus, P&M Clerk H. D. Cox, Sheetmetal Worker F, A. Herrera and” 


Laborer D. Brooks, 


1A, As Adams,’ public affairs rep: 
SSR BM. Guerin, “asst vice presidentsates.*: 


“4, J, Ge Breen, regional manager- 
“<7 “intermodal sales-damestic 
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“CoH. Rodman, ‘district sales manager, 

“Long. Beach Cl Sot 
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[ESOL Simeraro,’ secretary to asst, 

OS Supetinitenddent S80 eo SF 
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Superintendent © ; se 
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‘Smith, ‘sales analyst 00" 
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e ACM. Drischler, -regional pricing sige, 


B. Leonard,’ manager, Purchasing 
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45..M.L. Irvine, ‘district superintendent 
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Appointments 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At Tucson: Kenneth 
Wammel (0 regional engineer, 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT: At San 
Francisco: Ms. S. R. Ferren to supervisor of employment; at 
Los Angeles: J. E. Adams f0 district employment officer. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: R. L. Dawe 
to manager, market development-tumber products; &, W. Dix- 
on fo manager, service planning; J. R. Joyce to manager, 
market planning. 

At Kansas City: E. W. Duman to soles representative; at 
Long Beach: C. E. Githens to safes representative; at Oakland: 
P. R. Donahue and Ms. 5. C. Gregory (0 sales representative; 
at Salinas: J. T, Maxwell to sr, sales representative; at San An- 
tonio: H. P. Meiske to district sales manager; at Toronto: R. 
W. Catalfu io account executive. 

TREASURY: At San Francisco: J. B. Boyd fo manager of 
financing: 8, Vollmer 10 manager of financial operations. 

COTTON BELT: At Tyler: R. O. Naylor io labor refations 
officer. 

SP LAND COMPANY: At Los Angeles: DB. H. Hanson 0 
assistant to regional manager, real estate; R.WD. Hawk io 
assistant regional manager, real estate; R. L. Stacy to regional 
manager, real estate. 


Retirements 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: J. E. Bentz, 
stenographer, H. C. Chan, rate clerk; J. B. Coble, senior assis- 
tant manager-operations planning and control; H. ¥. Cole, 
manager blocking and schedules; M. J. Cowing, secretary; G. 
E, Lachenmyer, secretary to chief mechanical officer; A. M. 
Lambert, investigator; P. Lee, senior rate clerk; N. Little, 
clerk-steno; R. E. Mathes, clerk; E. R. Maxwell, secretary; T. 
E. Petersen, clerk; R. E, Ramsey, senior voucher examiner; 
G. Sehwichtenberg, cashier clerk; Y. Strange, egual opporttn 
9 officer; M. A. Tolovi, claim clerk; L. Tsukalas, special in- 
vestigator; D. E. Williams, chief rate clerk-pricing. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: F, 5. 
Alvarado, feborer; H. Beck, Aostler; H. A. Besch, conductor; 
J.D. Brooks, engine foreman; J. H. Carter, switchman; W. L. 
Cook, assistant general claims ogent; 0. 3. Dean, locomotive 
engineer; G. Diaz, laborer; 3. F. Doerge, engine foreman; L. 
Filer, hostier; F. L. Green, switchman; W. E, Howell, train 
dispatcher; W. H. Hynson, towerman; R. K. Keith, 
switchman, W. B. Meehan, yardmaster; E, A. Pedersen, 
towerman; R. G. Planchard, switchman; A. B. Satterwhite, 
timekeeper; W. Simmons, porter; C. D. Sitterle, locomotive 
engineer: H. V. Stanfill, clerk: H. D. Taff, machinist; W. G. 
Weatherly, ocomotive engineer; T. T. Williams, general clerk; 
W.T. Wingate, clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: R. 4. Arceneaux, brakeman; M. 
J. Blanchart, engine foreman; H. D. Brock, locomotive 
engineer: L. D., Davis, laborer; . Dunavant and G. R. Gracin, 
locomotive engineers: J. W. Guillory, welder; H. A. Kennedy, 
switchman; P..R. Kimnitf, agent-Avondale; T. Leblanc, 
carman; W. Meyers, car inspector; L. D. Monceaux, welder; 
K, E. Olivier, clerk; G..N. Pousson, track foreman; 3. F. 
Schatzle, ageni-telegrapher; M. H. Wedgewarth, locomotive 
engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: S.C. 
Aldrich, agent; J. M. Araiza, sheet metal worker; D. F. 
Bartels, assistant foreman; K. 0. Burkhelmer and R. M. Con- 
nor, conductors; G..W. Clark, elerk-steno;-L. Collins, yard 
helper; C. W. Cornelius, sheet metal worker: P. Crawford, 
Janitor; L. A. Davidson, yard helper; M,C." Donaldson, 


» yardmaster; K.-T. Dutfin, car . inspector; -G. B. -Eolf, 


locomotive engineer; J.B. Estes, material supervisor; B,-G. 
Flores, air compressor operator; F. M. Folks, machinist; C. 


Franklin, laborer; R. E. Galvan, -stockman; R. 3. Gilmore, . 


sheet metal worker; H. H. Grant, locomotive engineer; 3. F. 
Gredys, -carman; ‘R. M.- Guerrero, switch repairman; D. B.. 
Gutierrez, sheet metal worker; C. Harden, truck lift operator; 
‘3.1, Henderson, C. Hl. Heukrodt and L. E. Hoyal, machinists; 
Ny Ru Hodges, ‘ cdrman;.£. Howard, foreman; A. H. Innes, 


rate clerk; W.'Sv Sohnson, ‘section stockman; L. §. Sones, 
\ Hocomotive engineer; A.L.-Lianetl, carman; J, D, Meneses, © 


motor truck. operator; E. L. Morgan, machinist; M. E. 
Nelford, clerk; D. Nunez, cashier; L. B, Ochoa, section 
Stockman; R. E. Powers, locomotive engineer: A. H. Pullism, 
car inspector; J. G. Rodarte, carman; L. ¥. Romero, lift truck 
operator; G. L. Roser, car inspector; W. Saterfield, truck 
driver; €, C, Stroud, brakeman; J. J. Stitkar, car foreman; A, 
Volpe, machinist; J. A. Walther, carman; D.West, zone bill- 
ing clerk; A. Whittemore, sheet metal worker. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. F. Carlquist, focomotive engineer; 
J.D. Cruz, daborer;-H. L, Davis, iruck-crane operator; D. H. 
Gribble, locomotive engineer; R. H. Kromwsil, MofW clerk; 
B. P. Matisin, clerk; R. McFarland, welder; R. L, Portlock, 
grade all operator; E, H. Prive, electrician; D. L. Pullen, 
Switchman; H, M. Regen and E. J. Rhea, conductors; E. C. 
Ryley, /ocomotive engineer; J. M. Smith, electrician; M. L. 
wylor, car foreman; A. H. Thompson, draftsman; R. R. 
Waters, conductor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. 
R. Anthony, truck driver; A. Benoit, clerk; J. 3. Breverly, 
carman; R. Carver, machine operator; W. . Condon, train 
clerk; E. A. Dinan, locomotive engineer; C. J. Dunham, 
ipefitter; R. C. Driscoll and J. R. Gideon, machinists; M. 
Goich, machinist; J. D. Gonzalez, laborer; J. K. Hawkins, 
locomotive engineer; H. . Hebuck and J.P. Hoida, clerks; 
M. Iney, bitting clerk; E. E. Jensen, locomotive engineer; G. 
Joshua, truck driver; EE. Leach, daborer; H. F. Martinez, 
welder; B, J. O'Hara, machinist; K. Rehemagi, industrial 
engineer; E, G, Reveles, welder; D. E. Smith, 
agent-telegrapher; B. O. Spencer, head clerk; M. B. Stephens, 
conductor; 3, Straub, blacksmith; C. D. Stokes and J. H. 
Ulrich, focomotive engineers; C. Wilson, lead electrician fed. 
locomotive inspector:4. 8. Lamudio, {aborer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: H. W. Bigham, switchman; 
M. Butler and W, T, Chidgey, focomorive engineers; W. W. 
Dromgoole, machinist; J. H. Duke and M. C. Dye, 
conductors; A. M. Estrada, foreman; M. L. Frazor, 
vardmaster; J, W. Graham, car inspector; D. M. Gregg, 
tocomotive engineer; A. W. Hagler, S. 8. Harkins and J. A. 
Lee, conductors; L. A. Montalvo, clerk; J. A. Potter, faborer; 
R. N. Rodriguez, faborer-driver; J. Sramek, locomotive 
engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: R. Arteaga, fuel off attendant; 
E. D. Edwards, assistant cor distributor; G. A. Lawrence, 
carman; D. L. Riggs, roundhouse foreman; J. R. Rodriquez, 
clerk; R. B. Scott, cicims adjuster; J. M. Wise, engine 
foreman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: A. C. Ballesteros, carman; R. A. 
Bowbay, electrician: V, J, Didio, brakeman; R. B. Earls, 
electrician foreman; 1. T. Hall, head claim clerk; J. R. 
Landeros, motor truck operator; 3. C. Lozano, laborer; L. ¥. 
Mortis, dead mechanic: G. W. Pye, claim inspector; C. J. 
Riera, yordmasier; E. L. Stroud, car inspector; R. Vasquez, 
district MofW manager-Casa Grande; W. J. Wright, iraveling 
mechanic. 

WESTERN DIVISION: N. P. Abrendes, focomotive 
engineer; L. E. Aikman, traveling mechanic; C. J. Ashton, 
machinist; P. E. Bakich, yordmaster; A. Batte, warehouse. 
helper; W. Bennetts, pipefitter; E. L. Bond, conductor; J. 3. 
Butorovich, machinist; C. §. Cabrera, oiler; W. A. Carey, 
elerk-telegrapher; B. Colson, clerk; A. L. Corradi, statistical 
clerk; B.C, Farrell, switchman; M. T. Foley, carman; J. R. 
Garcia, Jaborer; AG. Gurash, car foreman; B. Hogan, coach 
cleaner; B. T. Lacy, supplyman; L. C. Larregoity, focomotive 
engineer; L. T. Ledesma, foreman; D. R. Lovenze, claim in- 
spector; F. Av:Mendoza, laborer; D, W. Nelson, switchman; 
C. Oldfield, welder: M:'M. Richardson, ¢rain clerk; J.-M. 
Ross, diesel electric crane pile driver engineer; D. B. Rushing, 
carman; A, V. Sanchez, compressor operator; E. W. Senter, 
‘switchman; W. C. Slaughter, investigator; G. Tinkler, ticket 
clerk-cashier: M. C. Valder, switch cleaner. G. TH. ‘Vietorino, 
clerk; L. A. Williams, crane operator. 3 

COTTON ‘BELT: ‘Pine Bluff Division: T."A. Armstrong, 
foreman; CM, Baker, clerk; L. K. Billings, brakeman; R. M. 
Benetz and R. C. Durham, carmen; 3. W. Forbes, switchman; 
“HB. Gross, ‘statistical clerk; L. Hayes, forklift operator: 4.R. 
Lyerta, locomotive engineer; 0, L. Perry, forklift operator; G, 
B. Robb, clerk H..E, Rushing, brakeman; J, W. Sanders, 
clerk; H. W. Stoddard, ‘switchman; A. Salne and 3. Turner, 
laborers; W. Taruet, assistant foreman; R. B. Wilson, welder, 
Kansas City Division: RL. “Allison, ‘carman; M. Bergenkoter, 


laborer; J.-E. Breshon, machinist; E. W. Coflman, carman; 
W. B. Davis, clerk-telegrapher; W. L. Jantz, conductor; 3. T. 
Kinney, swifchman; P. Rojas, foreman; M. L. Schlesener, 
elerk-stene, 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: F. Crabtree, tamper 
operator; H. F. Duclos, brakeman; W. E. Harper, head 
estimator- Wikits; B, Robinson and 3. C. Sozanskl, brakemen. 

OTHERS: E. P. Aven, foreman, PMT; ¥. E. Paulette, 
assistant terminal manager, SWTCo., Little Rock. 


Deaths 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pensioners: C. 3. 
Archambeault, assistant engineer; W. L. Burnell, special 
representative-Intermodal; L. H. Egeberg, clerk; £. Gabardi, 
secretary; H. Miramont and M. A. Monaghan, clerks; G. 
Ruscitti, examiner-Personnel; H.C. Styner, chief clerk; W. C. 
Wise, clerk, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
Pensioners: D. ¥. Brandt, assistant engineer-Valuation; €. F. 
Fisher, assistant valuation engineer; ©. M. Goddard, clerk; B. 
L. Hames, machinist; R. L, Pallerson, switchman; PB. A. 
Romair, car inspector. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: T. E. Washington, conductor. 
Pensioners: M. J. Colomb, boilermaker; C. C. Dnigle, 
carman;®.T. LeCourt, machinist. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J. G. 
Moreno, machinist, Pensioners: C. Aguilar, laborer; P. Alig, 
car repairer; C. M. Beasley and D. C. Burton, /ocomotive 
engineers; P. E. Blanke, electrician; C. N. Clark, switchman; 
R.B, Cruz and S. T. Gomez, machinists; F. R. Griggs and C, 
E, Jonte, clerks; G. 0. Jones, foreman; J. C. Kinney, 
brakeman; J. A. Koches, locomotive engineer; J. D. Melendy, 
engine foreman; M. L. Pemberton, ‘ead car inspector; C. S. 
Peterson, agent-station ticket office; M. L. Rollins, coach 
cleaner; B. B. Starr, docomorive engineer; E. ¥. Stevens and E. 
L. Swortfigner, conductors; 8. Tryon, faborer; 3. $. Uppman, 
focomotive engineer; E. A, White, waiter; A. Zambrano, 
carman, 

OREGON DIVISION: Pensioners; L. N. Klinger, foreman; 
T. M, Landry, fireman; F. Murphy, laborer; H. A. Pape, 
conductor; R. M, Reed, machinist;R. Soto, laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: M. 
C. Bermudez, car inspector; D. D. Marsh, efectrician. 
Pensioners: H. Biomdal, Foreman; B. R. Brown, /aborer;J. L. 
Callaway, stevedore; J. S. Cleghorn, machinist; L. P. Coble, 
Jaborer; B.S. Compton and J. Cuccia, carmen; F. Dutra, 
electrician, R. W. Francis, pipefitter; R. C, Fursteaburg, 
assistant chief train dispatcher; J. A. Gallegos, laborer; A. A. 
Ipson, brakeman; T. L. Lenihan, genera! foreman-P&S; 3. G. 
Lenzi, G. E. Morris and W. P. Morrison, machinists; £. G. 
Robinson, pipefitter;J. A. Ross, brakeman, 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: R. J. Dillon, conductor. 
Pensioners: £. E, Brank, carman; L, Krus, 3. W. McCarver 
and 3. D. McCauley, focomotive engineers; W. 3. Maytield, 
brakeman; M. Meraz and J. Perez, daborers. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISIGN: 3. A. Clarey, roundhouse/car 
foreman; W. C. Houston, brakeman, Pensioners: R. A. 
Jacobs, carman; A. H. Loyd, locomotive engineer, F. Piccolo, 
grinder operator; R. L. Scripter, carman. 

TUCSON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: F. E. Chap- 
mau, shovel helper, Pensioners: L. M. Bustamante, machinist; 
R.C. Carden, conductor; R. Dobson, lift truck operator; T. K. 
Karr, clerk; R. Patino, machinist; M. 1. Rife, chief clerk; I. 
Saleido, and A. Trotter, daborers. 

WESTERN DIVISION: H. J. Green, switchman. 
Pensioners: B. F. Belt, mail & baggoge handler; N. Ci 
boitermaker; V. E. Colmer, pipefister; H. G. Faria, deckhand, 
J. A. Guiraud, brakeman; J. €. Keesee, boilermaker: P. 
‘Keogh, foreman; 3. C. Maciel, iaborer; J. A. Peters, clerk; 2. 
Robiedo, /aborer; H. Scott, ocomotive engineer; F. B. Sayder, 
‘switchman; W. 4. Stsen, engine foreman; F.R. Staley, clerk; 2. 
Trejo, laborer; 3. Vietorino, carman, 

COTION BELT: W. W. Downing, jeborer; L. E. Gray, 
ic; R. Moore, aborer-driver. Pensioner: J. M. 
Newell, draftsman-Pine Bluff. 

, OTHERS: Pensioners: M. L. Blackmon, clerk, Atlanta, 
‘Ga.; A.3, Finley, foreman, PMT, Ockland Auto Transport; S, 
T. Pritchett, clerk, NWP. 
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